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of Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky and| The foregoing considerations relate, in @ 
Tennessee, the lights which ought to guide| great measure, to the present situation and 
our steps would not seem to be difficult of at-| future prospects of our own beloved state; 


tainment. In the year of our Lord 1830, one | other considerations of equal cogency, in the 
Price two dollare per annum, payableinadvance. \of those states, Virginia, alone, contained | 


| opinion of the committee, relate more immes 
Subscriptions and Payments received by largely more than forty thousand free blacks. | diately to the destinies of the African race, 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | If, therefore, in the language of the petition- | We feel convinced that the voice which calls 
ers, “‘ we abolish all distinctions on account of |the merry, humble, menial negro to remain 
He. 50, NORTH FeuRTE STREET, Cferatme, colour,” and raise that race to a perfect equal- | here in a state of semi-servitude, in a state of 
PHILADELPHIA. ity with the white, we may expect a deluge | unequal competition with a superior race, in 

of that “ undesirable species of population” to | 


- a situation which cultivates his vices and de- 
For “The Friend.” | S€t in upon us. Not only the free-born blacks, | fects, and represses his virtues and his ener- 


4 , : - ._| but old, worn out, emancipated negroes, and | gies, isa syren voice, which calls him not to 
r WduarayPremartdan | fugitive slaves, will crowd to our shores, and | his Pata happiest destiny. Africa should 
7 we shall pay the penalty of ill-advised and un- | be looked to as the ultimate home of the black 

(Peatames Hees pogo HE) discerning benevolence. Is it possible that}man. In the language of the great orator of 

If illustrations on a larger scale be neces- | the General Assembly can seriously intend to| the West, “ we should regard him as the stray 
sary to a right understanding of the principle, | entertain such a proposition as this! To call 'child of another’s family, to be treated with 
the last few years of the history of Philadel-|such an uncouth, untutored, undisciplined | kindness and compassion while he remains, 
phia and Cincinnati, will furnish those illustra- | mass to a full participation in all the privileges | but to be returned as soon as possible to his 
tions. and duties for which ages of self-direction and | original home.” There his long-dormant en- 
These facts are not al'uded to for the pur- | self-control have scarcely sufficed to prepare |ergies might be awakened, there his habits of 
pose of showing that the black race is natu-|our own people! Let not our opponents ob-| self-management and control might be 
rally baser, or more depraved in moral facul-| ject that we recommend a policy to the House strengthened and confirmed, and there he 
ties, than the white. The committee has ne-|not in accordance with the standard of ab-| would be placed in circumstances much more 
ver so believed, nor ever seen any good rea-|stract, absolute, moral perfection, but with nearly resembling our own than he can be in 
son so to believe. To place the argument on | that of mere expediency. our midst. To return to Africa our whole 
a wrong basis, would materially injure its| The petiticners, themselves, do not propose | black population, free and enslaved, is regard- 
force. The evil arises from the incompatibi-|to go all lengths against slavery. They do|ed by many as a hopeless task, on account of 
lity of the two races; and, surely, the peti-| not propose, themselves, nor do they ask this|its magnitude. But this consideration loses 
tioners, themselves, will admit, that this in-| government to do all that might be done to| its force, when the enterprise of benevolence 
compatibility cannot be removed by amalga-|subvert that institution. Why do they not ?| and philanthropy is confined to the free black 
mation, except to the shame and perdition of | It is an institution which, as they contend,| population. When we consider the immense 





the superior rate. Guided by these, and | and we admit, is utterly inconsistent with the 
similar considerations, perhaps, of more co- | abstract principles of natural justice. But 
gency, can we doubt what the determination| one answer can be given to this question. 
of such a legislator, as above mentioned, would| They are overcome by the force of circum- 
be in the supposed case? We stand in the/ stances with which they are surrounded. In 
place of that legislator, and it is our highest | other words, they yield to overbearing consi- 
duty to bring to the determination of this|derations of expediency. It is manifest that 
question whatever of benevolence and what-/| we are recommending to the House principles 


ever of wisdom, nature or Providence may | 
have awarded to us, unbiassed by prejudice 
or preconceived opinions. Our black popula- 
tion fortunately consists of less than twenty 
thousand, and the real question at issue is, 
whether we shall invite all the stragglers of 
that unhappy race, from Cape Florida to our 
own southern border, here to congregate. 

Although, as before observed, our State and 
our institutions are new, we are surrounded 
by an older world, and older institutions ; and, 
unfortunately, some of those institutions are 
old in sin. The untamed barbarity of our 
British ancestors, has left for the solution of 
their posterity the most knotty questions— 
has left us nothing but a choice of difficulties ; 
and evils of greater or less magnitude, will 
press upon us, be our determination what it 
may. But, when we consider what a vast 
mass of these uofortunate | 


peo exists imme- 
diately on our southern border, in the states 


of action, the cogency, of which is tacitly per- 
ceived and acknowledged by the petitioners, 
themselves. Another circumstance will tend 
to show: that the petitioners can comprehend 
this train of reasoning. They complain, in 
some of their petitions, of the ready recep- 
tion which European paupers, vagrants, and 
refugees experience when they land on our 
shores; and they term these unfortunates an 
“undesirable species of population.” This 
may be, in some measure, true; but the in- 
convenience, in the nature of things, can be 
but temporary. A few generations will oblit- 
erate all distinctions, and it will never be 
known whose ancestors first, or whose last, 
trod the soil of the land of liberty. Very dif- 
ferent is the case of the negro population, or 
the minority of the committee would instantly 
unite with the majority to recommend a bill 
in accordance with the prayer of the peti- 
‘tioners. 


and continued increase of the European race 
upon this continent, that the next census will 
show twenty millions of that race within the 
present boundaries of the United States, we 
must pronounce such an enterprise as speedily 
falling within the capacity of our benevolence 
and philanthropy, or the conclusion will be 
inevitable, that our benevolence and philan- 
thropy are neither very ardent nor persever- 
ing. 

It is consoling to the committee to reflect 
that, in shaping our policy with a view to the 
ultimate return of the black man to the home 
of his ancestors, as the missionary of a pure 
faith and a beneficent civilization, we will, in 
our bumble sphere, and at an almost infinite 
distance, be imitating that Great Being, whose 
government of the world appears to be a sys- 
tem of benevolence and amelioration, but not 
of optimism. Had it suited the purposes of 
his inscrutable will, when that “felon of the 
human race,” the miscreant manstealer, first 
guided his bark to the shores of unhappy Afri- 
ca, his red right hand might have grasped its 
thunderbolts and sunk him in the deep. It is 
the divine prerogative to bring good out of 
evil; and now that the gracious plans of His 
providence begin to unfold themselves, we 
perceive that, however atrocious may have 








been the character of the first intercourse be- 
tween the races of Europe and of Africa, that 
intercourse, by a gradual process of ameliora- 
tion, is to end in bestowing the blessings of 
civilization and religion on that benighted 
continent. It is for the people of the Union, 
and of this State in particular, to determine 
whether they will fall in with the indications 
of Divine Providence, and shape their policy 
with a view to the attainment of an object as 
er and gloricus as it is vast and compre- 

ensive, or whether, listening to the sugges- 
* tions of a short-sighted and undiscerning phi- 
lanthropy, they will vainly oppose. Is not 
this an enterprise of benevolence sufficiently 
sublime to dilate the hearts and stimulate the 
energies of a great and Christian people? 
Let none object, that these views are merely 
visionary and chimerical, and the object un- 
attainable. History does not warrant such 
an objection ; on the contrary, the man who 
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ed the very first of that series of statutes,|dened energies of our industrious people to be 
now by the petitioners sought to be repealed. |charged with the education of all the black 


The minority is at a loss to conceive the 
object of the majority in pressing this matter 
upon the attention of the House. Do they, or 
does any man, seriously suppose that the chil- 
dren of the two races could be educated to- 
gether? That they could stand in the same 
classes, sit on the same forms, or associate in 
the study of the same lessuns? We hazard 
nothing in affirming that the presence of a 
single negro, unless under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, would turn our school-rooms into 
deserts. A different state of feeling may pre- 
vail at the north, but, certainly, in the south- 
ern, eastern and western parts of our State, it 
would require the terrors of the bayonet to 
people the school-room with a mixed assem- 
blage of whites and blacks. We cannot per- 
mit ourselves to doubt, that gentlemen would 


'sbrink back with horror from the idea of send- 


is most conversant with her pages, will be|ing their own children to associate with ne- 


the first to pronounce such an objection unte- 
nable. 


Had some old philosopher in the Augustan 
age, pointed out to a polished Greek or haugh- 


ty Roman, some fair-haired Goth or sinewy 





groes and mulattoes. Dothey conceive their 
constituents to be less fastidious, or less deli- 
cate than themselves ? 

The minority might feel more sympathy 
with the blacks, in their exclusion from our 


Saxon, and ventured the prediction that his|common schools, but for the well-known fact, 


race would subdue the proud mistress of the 
world ; would seize upon the victor’s garland 
and the civic wreath, and would carry the 
arts of peace and war to a degree of perfec- 
tion which the day-dreams of Greece and 
Rome had not then conceived possible, he 
would have incurred the penalty of laughter 


and ridicule, and would have been suspected 


of hallucination. Yet all this, and more, have 
been accomplished; for, as ages rolled on, 
that restless race awaked from the sleep of| 
centuries, and, in due time, a Milton, a New- 


ton, and a Washington appeared. 


The majority of the committee has submit- 


ted an elaborate argument on the supposed 


that myriads of our white fellow-citizens 
would regard the same exclusion as a precious 
boon, if they could enjoy it on the same terms, 
i. €., exemption of their property from taxa- 
tion for school purposes. It is well known 
that, in all our populous neighbourhoods and 
considerable villages, two systems of educa- 
tion are constantly going furward—the pub- 
lic and the private schools; or perhaps we 
should say, the district and the subscription 
schools. ‘The district schools are crowded to 
excess; the energies of the teacher are wast- 
ed amongst such a multitude, as to be render- 
ed altogether inefficient. Parental affection, 


population, who will crowd here from the east 
and from the west, and from the north and 
from the south, if invited here by an abolition 
of all laws making a distinction on account of 
colour, and enticed by the premium of that 
education, bestowed without money and with- 
out price? The committee cannot but regard 
with astonishment the coolness and compo- 
sure with which gentlemen sometimes bring 
forward propositions for direet and indirect 
additions to the pecuniary burthens of our 
people, already intolerable. The calmness of 
their countenances, and the rectilinear ar- 
rangement of the muscles of their faces, dis- 
cover them to be in earnest ; but this circum- 
stance only demands additional earnesiness 
and energy of resistance. Those gentlemen, 
| perhaps, represent very opulent constituencies. 
It is said that extremes are prone to meet ; 
certain it is, that none are so ready to vote 
pecuniary burthens upon society, as the ex- 
tremely opulent and the extremely indigent ; 
and for an obvious reason—neither of them 
are in a situation, adequately, to appreciate 
the pressure of those burthens. Need we add, 
that the House should yield a willing and fa- 
vourable attention to the remonstrances of the 
representatives of the small property holders, 
who feel] those burthens in their full weight? 
The minority think it right to make them- 
selves understood on one point, lest their rea- 
soning should labour under a prejudice, from 
which its earnestness, sincerity, and direct. 
oo should rescue it. They are not con- 
scious of recommending to the House any po- 
licy which would have even a remote tenden- 
cy to promote, or perpetuate slavery. They 
do not wish to unchristianize their southern 
fellow-citizens, not doubting that while chi- 
valry, generosity, and manly spirit are abup- 





ever wakeful, ever enduring, soon discovers | dant at the north, so the mild virtues of bene- 





hardship of excluding the children of the co-|that adequate mental training and discipline 
loured population from our district schools, | cannot be had in those institutions, and, as an 
and has appealed to a certain clause of our} expedient to secure the blessings of thorough 
State Constitution, which secures to the poor |and sound education to its beloved objects, 
a proper participation in the benefits of those | subscriptions are made, and competent teach- 
literary institutions which are supported in|ers employed, on a scale of liberality some- 
whole, or in part, by the bounty of the United| what commensurate with the end in view. It 
States. The minority has weighed this ar-| should be remembered, that both these sys- 
gument, but without feeling its cogency, and,| tems of schools are mainly supported by the 


volence, compassion, and human kindness, are 
| frequently found to flourish at the south. But 
| it is believed that no good man, out of the cir- 
cle of its immediate influence, can look upon 
the image of slavery with complacency. It 
‘has features essentially forbidding and de- 
formed, and in spite of all attempts at smooth- 
ing and painting, the sight of those features is 
| calculated to repel, and not to attract. Che- 





of course, without conviction. ‘When we re- | toils and the frugality of the same class of| rishing and expressing these sentiments, the 


flect that the convention declared that they | men, that is, the tax payers and small propri- 
adopted the Constitution, “ to secure the bles-|etors. It is true, our citizens do not greatly 
sings of liberty to themselves and their poste-| complain of this state of things. They pay 
rity,” and, in the same instrument, disquali-| their school taxes with comparative cheerful- 
fied the blacks and mulattoes from all partici- | ness, from a conviction that those taxes con- 
pation in the government, by confining the | stitute a necessary fund, to be employed in 
right of suffrage to white persons, it is difficult | affording the lights of education, imperfect 
to conceive that, under this covert phrase, | and unfinished, perhaps, yet better than none 
“the poor,” they intended to throw open the|to the children of their fellow-citizens, who 
doors of our colleges and universities to a class | are to compose a large portion of the future 
of persons who were never to perform the du- | electors and sovereigns of the land, and whose 
ties of electors, or elected. If, by the term | opportunities are greatly increased by the 
“ poor,” they really meant negroes and mulat-| withdrawal of the large numbers who attend 
toes, how easily might they have employed | the subscription schools, But they pay those 
such phraseology as would have placed their | taxes, as taxes, that is, for the sake of an in- 
meaning beyond all doubt. This view of the| direct and future benefit; they are not suffi- 
case is strengthened by the well-known fact,| ciently stupid to suppose that they have any 
that a number of the members of the conven-| direct or immediate interest in the matter. 
tion sat in that General Assembly which pass-| But are the already overtasked and overbur- 


| Comers will not be suspected of having any 
|sympathy with that atrocious and brigand 
spirit, which ruthlessly dedicates three mil- 
lions of men, and their posterity, to the de- 
mon-god of everlasting slavery. It is an in- 
stitution to be tolerated and excused from the 
invincible necessity of the case, not to be re- 
commended, or approved. And those docu- 
ments, whether originating in high places or 
in low places, which boldly defend the insti- 
tution as righteous, patriarchal, and agreeable 
to the will of heaven, are offensive to the en- 
lightened moral feelings of the nineteenth 
century. Some of those literary efforts, from 
the high source in which they originated, 
were, no doubt, expected to produce a great 
effect upon the public mind; and verily, their 
authors have not been mistaken ; they have 
filled the highest order of minds, and the 
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ee men 


most generous spirits, with unutterable horror {We apprehend that the present order of things, 
and disgust. in the British West India colonies, is too new 
But while we acknowledge ourselves hostile | to afford any safe lights of history for the gui- 
to the permanency of this institution, and|dance of the conduct of statesmen in other 
would gladly give a direction to the policy of countries. ‘There, as well as in Canada, a 
this great State, consistent with its federal|strong government, aided by glittering bayo- 
and fraternal relations, yet tending to its final | nets, may preserve a degree of apparent order 
extinction, we feel that the duty of circum-jand quiet ; and a happy destitution of minute 
spection, in tracing the adaptation of means and local knowledge, in the House and in the 
to ends, is imposed upon us by weighty con-| committee, leaves” open a wide field for con- 
siderations. We are not at liberty to surren- | jecture. 
der ourselves to the blind impulses, even of} It must be obvious to the house, that if we 
benevolence, without carefully weighing the| regard the interests of our own home-bred 
consequences. We cannot, therefore, join] black population, who would seem to have the 
with the petitioners in recommending the abo- | fairest claims upon us, we shall pause before 
lition of all distinctions here, on account of | we invite, by the premium of free schools and 
colour. We think that such an ill-advised | munificent poor laws, and absolute legal equa- 
procedure would make this State the general | lity, that countless host of rude and unculti- 
rendezvous of the African race in the United | vated foreign negroes, who will pour in upon 
States. The free blacks, and old, worn-out|us, and compete with our present black popu- 
slaves from the southern states, would be pour- | lation in all their employments and pursuits. 
ed in upon us in such numbers, as to weigh| That they will rue the change, we have no 
down and exhaust the charities of our people,|doubt. In deprecating—in most earnestly re-| 





which will return him to that stage where 
alone he can attempt to act a similar part, and 
to hasten on to a similar destiny, with the 
slightest hopes of success. We have no am- 
bition to level all inequalities in society, whe- 
ther created by nature, or by those long-en- 
during habits, as powerful as nature. The 
practised eye of one of her votaries delights 
to dwell upon the silver rivulet and the green 
round knoll, as well as upon the towering 
mountain and the majestic river. Delighted 


witli the perpetual succession and ever-vary- 


: this House give a direction to its policy, 


ing prospect of hill and dale, and winding 
stream, and brake, and copsewood, and green 
meadows and brown fallow fields, and sun- 
shine and shade; such an one would regard 
as the artificer of unmixed mischief, the rude 
projector who would propose to smooth the 
face of nature into one unvarying outline of 
endless and cheerless uniformity ; to dig down 
the mountains and to fill up the valleys. So 
we feel perfectly willing to leave the superior 


and materially to relieve slavery from a bur-| monstrating against a measure so ultra, so race to their exciting pursuits and their self- 
then which it ought to bear. In the language visionary, so hostile to all the sober deduc- | directed labours, and the inferior race to their 
of an estimable “gentleman now in our city, tions of reason, as the attempt, by legal enact-| humble enjoyments, without indulging in that 
“such a course of policy would effectually | ment, to equalize two races, whom God and| pragmatical spirit which vainly attempts to 
prune the tree of slavery, and keep it green| nature, and habits, and previous institutions, | produce uniformity and equality, where uni- 
and flourishing, but would lay no axe to its|and history, and ten thousand recollections, | formity and equality are absvlutely unattain- 
root.” A great many of the petitioners ap-|have rendered so utterly unequal and incom-| able. 
pear to belong to the Society of Friends ; - affords real pleasure to the com-| Impressed with a belief that a majority of 
society of persons very amiable and estimable, | mittee to be able to say, that there is nothing| the petitioners are influenced by kindly and 
no doubt, in the walks of private life, but | shocking to humanity or torturing to the feel-| amiable moral motives, we have endeavoured 
whose mental discipline has not been such as | ings of compassion in the condition of our! to combat their arguments with calmness and 
to render them very accurate, or profound, in| black population. Their own moderate exer-| serenity, and to treat them with all possible 
tracing the consequences of human actions. | tions, aided by the generosity of their white} respect. But we almost despair of producing 
A friend of southern slavery would join them | neighbours, in a land of abundance, obtaiu aj conviction in their minds. We well know 
in their petitions. plentiful supply for all their corporeal wants, |that monomania, whether of a benevolent or 
The report of the majority indulges in some | and they appear to pass gaily down the stream) malevolent character, rushes blindly to its 
acrimony of phraseology in regard to the sup-| of time, enjoying the sunshine of an almost! object, regardless of consequences. We do 
posed tendency of the “policy of the southern | perpetual infancy. Their rotundity of outline | not doubt that, if the black race be specially 
states, to keep the indigent classes of white|and evident good keeping, contrast advanta-| invited to assume new ‘responsibilities, and 
people in ignorance, in order that they may | geously with the meagre visages and care-| perfurm new duties, they will accept the invi- 
labour contentedly by the side of the slave. It| worn countenances of some of their white| tation. That the points of collision between 
is believed that great delicacy is demanded in | neighbours. the two races will be indefinitely multiplied, 
speaking of the institutions of our sister states,)| Were it possible to inspire the negro with| we as little doubt. That tragedies will be re- 
lest that kindly and fraternal spirit should re-|the hopes and the fears, the turbulent ambi-| enacted, such as we have recently witnessed 
ceive a wound, which now contributes so es-| tion and the restless enterprise, and to load | in the two cities before-named, we have the 
sentially to strengthen and support our glori-| him with the responsibilities of the white man, | utmost reason to fear. That the annoyances 
ous Union. It must be expected that censures|it might well be doubted whether he would | of life will be indefinitely increased, in every 
contained in solemn documents emanating | not be a great loser in striking the balance-| neighbourhood in the State, we consider cer- 
from committees of our General Assembly, \sheet of happiness, [t is true that the all-| tain as the laws of nature herself. And we 
and other responsible sources, will have far | powerful force of habit has reconciled the lat-| must warn the House, that it greatly deceives 
nore power of irritation, than the writings of |ter to his situation; in the pursuit of some) itself, if it supposes that the community at 
anonymous and obscure individuals. The object, in his estimation great and engrossing, | large, or the committee itself, will be able to 
minority can speak from personal knowledge|he resigns a thousand minor gratifications| restrain those ebullitions of feeling, which the 
of the institutions of the first and most consid-|otherwisé within his reach. But while he| innumerable collisions consequent upon the 
erable of those states. That great and mag-| bows a willing devotee at the shrine of ambi-| new order of things will be so well calculated 
nanimous commonwealth has an immense} tion, he is perfectly conscious of the value of| to produce ; and that, if it supposes that it has 
school-fund dedicated to the express purpose | the sacrifice which he brings to the altar. It| cost the committee no sacrifice of feeling, no 
of the education of the children of ladigence, | is no less true that the same kindly power has’ exercise of mental discipline and self-restraint 
and it is efficiently and economically erm en the former to his humble lot, and/| to repress that natural indignation which the 
aged. Would that as much could be truly said | bestowed upon him a degree of mental viva-| proposition of the petitioners is so well calcu- 
of our own. city and cheerfulness, to. which many of his) lated to inspire, it will do the committee in- 
We find it impossible to follow the majority | sympathizers are utter strangers ; and if un-| justice. It is a proposition which must ap- 
in detail through all their reasoning, without | assailed by the benevolent but misjudging cla-| pear, and does appear, monstrous and out- 
extending this report to an inconvenient length. | mour of the petitioners, he would regard that | rageous to those who do not assent to the rea- 
They misquote the second section of the | lot without envy and without repining. | soning of the petitioners, nor drink into their 
fourth article of the Federal Constitution ;| But if it is determined to elevate the black spirit, and to whom the proposition must ne- 
that article reads thus: “ The citizens of each | man to a new theatre, and to make him a par-| cessarily wear a different aspect. 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and | ticipant in the hopes, the fears, the cares and| We say, most emphatically, in the language 
immunities of citizens in the several States.” | the aspirations of the white man, why should | of our ancestors across the deep, that we are 












































* unwilling to change the laws of this great perhaps a little analogous to the sensations of|the Sermon on Death: “ Wherever religion, 
commonwealth ;” and if the House should re-|a Hindoo while fulfilling his vow, to remain | virtue, or true honour call him forth to dan- 
solve to govern itself by other counsels, our|in one certain posture fora month. A sedate | ger, life ought to be hazarded without fear.” 
supineness will not be to blame. We shall|formality of manner is invariably kept up| Now what is ihe meaning of the word “ hon- 
coutent ourselves with placing our protest-on | through a thousand pages, without the small-| cur,” evidently here employed to denote some- 
the journals, and will abide the judgment of|est danger of ever luxuriating into a beauti-| thing distinct from virtue, and therefore not 
our cotemporaries and our posterity with that | ful irregularity. We never find ourselves in| coguizable by the laws of morality? Does 
composure which arises from a clear con-| the midst of anything that reminds us of na-|the reverend orator mean, that to gain fame 


science and an honest discharge of duty. ture, except by that orderly stiffness which | or glory, as it is called, or to avert the impu- 
Epwarp Arcuzoxp, | she forbears; or of freedom, except by being | tation or suspicion of cowardice, or to main- 

Isaac Srear. compelled to go in the measured paces of a|tain some trivial punctilio of precedence or 

— dull procession. If we manfully persist in| arrogant demand of pride, commonly called a 


reading on, we at Jength feel a torpor invad-| point of honour, between individuals or na- 
HUGH BLAIR. ing our faculties, we become apprehensive | tions, or to abet, as a matter of course, any 
An Account of the Lifeand Writings of Hugh that some wizard is about turning us into | cause rendered honourable by being adopted 
Blair, D.D., F.R.S.E., one of the Minis- | *00€S, and we can break the spell only by | by the higher classes of mankind,—a Chris- 
ters of the High Church, and Professor of | shutting the book. Having sbut the book, we | tian ought to hazard his life !—Taken as the 
Rhetoric and Belles Letters in the Univer. | fe! that we have acquired no definable addi- | ground of the most awful duty to which a hu- 
sity of Edinburgh. By Jonn Hitt, LL.D., tion to our ideas; we have little more than | man being can be called, and yet thus distin- 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Humanity in the the consciousness of having passed along | guished from religion and morality, what the 
University. through a very regular series of sentences term means can be nothing good. The 
iitiadiiteds bees and unexceptionable propositions; much in| preacher did not, perhaps, exactly know what 
page -) ° . 
the same manner as, perhaps, at another hour | he intended it to mean; but it was a term in 
With respect to the general power of think-| of the same day, we have the consciousness | high vogue, and therefore well adapted to be 
ing displayed in these sermons, we apprehend | or remembrance of having just passed along | put along with religion and virtue to qualify 
that discerning readers are coming fast to-| by a very regular painted palisade, no one|their uncouthness. It was no mean proof of 
ward a uniformity of opinion. They will all| bar of which particularly fixed our attention, | address to have made these two surly puritans 
cheerfully agree, that the author carries good|and the whole of which we shall soon forget | accept their sparkish companion, If this pas- 
sense along with him, wherever he goes ; that| that we have ever seen. sage were one among ouly a few specimens of 
he keeps his subjects distinct; that he never! ‘The last fault that we shall allege, is some |a dubious language, it would be seandalous in 
wanders from the one in hand; that he pre-| defect on the ground of religion; not a defi-|us to quote it in this particular manner; but 
sents concisely very many important lessons|ciency of general seriousness, nor an infre-|as there are very many phrases cast after a 
of sound morality ; and that ia doing this he} quency of reference to the most solemn sub-| similar model, we have a right to cite it, as 
displays an uncommon knowledge of the more | jects, nor an omission of stating sometimes, in|an instance of that tincture of the unsound 
obvious qualities of human nature. He is ne-| explicit terms, the leading principles of the | maxims of the world, which we have asserted 
ver trifling nor fantastic ; every page is sober, | theory of the Christian redemption. But we | to be often perceptible in these sermons. This 
and pertinent to the subject ; and resolute la-| repeatedly find cause to complain that, in oth-| might be all in its place in the sermons of the 
bour has prevented him from ever falling in| er parts of the sermon, he appears to forget | despicable Yorick ; but it is disgusting to hear 
a mortifying degree below the level of his best| these statements, and advances propositions|a very grave divine blending, with Christian 
style of performance. He is seldom below a| which, unless the reader shall combine with | exhortations, the loathsome slang of duelling 
respectable mediocrity, but, we are forced to| them modifications which the author has not| lieutenants, of gamblers, of scoffers at reli- 
admit, that he very rarely rises above it.| suggested, must contradict the principles. On| gion, of consequential fools who believe their 
After reading five or six sermons, we become | occasions, he clearly deduces from the death|own reputation the most important thing on 
assured that we most perfectly see the whole and atonement of Christ the hopes of futurity,| earth, and indeed that the earth has nothing 
compass and reach of his powers, and that, if} and consolations against the fear of death ;\else to attend to, and of men whose rant about 
there were twenty volumes, we might read on| and then, at other times, he seems most cau-| perhaps the glory of dying for their country, 
through the whole, without ever coming to a| tious to avoid this grand topic, when advert-|is mixed with insults to the Almighty, and 
bold conception, or a profound investigation, | ing to the approach of death, and the feelings | imprecations of perdition on their souls. 
or a burst of genuine enthusiasm. ‘There is| of that season; and seems to rest allthe con-| This doubtful and accommodating quality 
not in the train of thought a succession of | solations on the review of a virtuous life. We | was one of the chief causes, we apprehend, of 
eminences and depressions, rising towards su-|have sometimes to charge him also with a|the first extraordinary popularity of these 
blimity, and descending intofamiliarity. There | certain adulteration of the Christian moral|sermons. A great many people of gayety, 
are no peculiarly striking short passages where | principles, by the admixture of a portion of| rank, and fashion, have occasionally a feeling 
the mind wishes to stop awhile, to indulge its| the worldly spirit. Asa friend to Christian- | that a little easy quantity of religion would be 
delight, if it were not irresistibly carried for-| ity, he wished her to be a little less harsh and | a good thing ; because it is too true, after all, 
ward by the rapidity of the thought. There! peculiar than in her earlier days, and to show|that we cannot be staying in this world al- 
are none of those happy reflections back on a/ that she had not lived so long in the genteel-| ways, and when one goes out of it, why, there 
thought just departing, which seem to give it| est world in the creation, without learning po-| may be some hardish matters to settle in the 
a second and stronger significance, in addition | liteness. Especially it was necessary for her| other place. The prayer-book of a Sunday is 
to that which it had most obviously presented. | to exercise due complaisance when she atten-|a good deal to be sure toward making all safe, 
Though the mind does not proceed with any | ded him, if she felt any concern about his re-| but then it is really so tiresome ; for penance 
eagerness to what is to come, it is seldom in-| putation, as a companion of the fashionable,|it is very well, but to say one likes it, one 
clined to revert to what is gone by ; and any|the sceptical, the learned, and the affluent,|cannot for the life of one. If there were 
contrivance in the composition to tempt it to| and a preacher to the most splendid congre- | some tolerable religious thing that one could 
look back with lingering partiality to the re-| gation in the whole country. 1t would seem | read now and then without trouble, and think 
ceding ideas, is forborne by the writer ; quite | that she meekly took these delicate hints, and| it about half as pleasant as a game of cards, 
judiciously, for the temptation would fail. adopted a language which no gentleman could | it would be comfortable. One should not be 
A reflective reader will perceive his mind| be ashamed to repeat, or offended to hear./so frightened about what we must all come to 
fixed in a wonderful sameness of feeling|The sermons abound with specimens of this|some time.—Now nothing could have been 
throughout a whole volume: it is hardly re-| improved dialect, but we cannot be supposed|more to the purpose than these sermons ; 
lieved a moment, by surprise, delight, or la-|to have room here for quotations; we will|they were welcomed as the very thing. They 
bour, and at length becomes very tiresome ;| only transcribe a single short sentence from! were unquestionably about religion, and grave 
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enough in all conscience ; yet they were ele- 


gant; they were so easy to comprehend 
throughout, that the mind was never detained 


methodism; they but little obtruded peculiar 
doctrinal notions ; they applied very much to 
high life, and the author was evidently a gen- 


tleman ; the book could be discussed as a| Balance 


matter of taste, and its being seen in the par- 
lour excited no surmise that any one in the 
house had been lately converted. Above all, 
it was most perfectly free from that disagree- 
able and mischievous property attributed to 


the eloquence of Pericles, that it «left stings | ha 


behind,” 
(To be concluded.) 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bible 
Association of Friends in America: Read 
at the Annual Meeting, held on the even- 
tng of the 21st of Fourth month, 1845. 


To the Bible Association of Friends in Ame- 


The Managers submit the following Report 
of their proceedings during the past year. 


There have been issued from the Deposito- 
ry, for the year ending Fourth month lst, 
1845, 2618 Bibles and 844 Testaments ; of 
which, 230 Bibles and 138 Testaments were 
sold to auxiliaries ; 56 Bibles and 50 Testa- 
ments sent to auxiliaries on sale ;— 636 Bibles 
and 417 Testaments have been gratuitously 
disposed of ; of this number, 316 Bibles and 
352 Testaments were furnished auxiliaries for 
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Payments. 


| Paper, printing and binding, 2165 04 
| Micellaneous expeuses, in- 
& moment to think; they were undefiled by | 


} 9 m7 
cluding agent’s salary, 
insurance, annual report, 
&e., 





2,707 35 
on hand, Fourth month 7th, 


1845, 351 98 


$3,059 33 


During the past year two new auxiliaries 
ve been recognised, both within the limits 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting. One at Flushing, 
the other at Fairfield. 

Reports have been received from fourteen 
auxiliaries, viz. :— Philadelphia ; Burlington 
and Haddonfield, N. J. ; Yonge street, Upper 
Canada ; Vassalborough, Maine ; Fairfield, 
Flushing, and Alum Creek, Ohio; White 


Water, Springfield, White Lick, Western, | 


Westfield, and Blue River, Indiana. 

From these reports—several of which are 
more in detail than usual—it appears that they 
have distributed during the past year, about 


393 Bibles and 271 Testaments; being 278 


Bibles and 56 Testaments more than were 


There are 21 families reported as destitute 


of the Holy Scriptures, and about 3000 indi- 
viduals, capable of reading, who do not own a 
copy, although most of them reside in fami- 
lies where they have access to the Bible. 


; E REIS A number of the auxiliaries, within whose 
gratuitous distribution to Friends in indigent | jj 


circumstances, 


their option. From this account it appears 
there has been an increase of issues from the 
Depository, over the previous year, of 1774 
Bibles and 377 ‘Testaments. 

Since last report, an edition of 1500 of the 
Reference Bible, then in press, has been com- 
pleted, and another edition of 1000 copies of 
the same Bible has been printed ; also 2500 
24mo Testaments, to be 
of 10 cents per copy, bound in muslin, and 
12} cents in sheep. An edition of 2000 of 
the 24mo Bible is in progress. 


The stock of books on hand the Ist instant 
was as follows, viz. 


213 copies of the 8vo Reference Bible, 
403 « 











24mo School s “ 


or for sale at low prices at i 


sold at the low price | ,; 


mits much want of Bibles and Testaments 


k etd t state how many co. | Present to furnish themsely 
s nown to exist, 10 not sta oO y ) iliary being 20 small, is not a 
pies would be required, to supply those indi- he ; ; oe 
: . the income not being sufficier 
viduals capable of reading, who are unub @ to 
purchase. From other reports, which give 
more definite accounts, we are informed that ; é 
and gratuitously di 17 
more than 1000 volumes would be needed to | 5 y disposed of to Friends, 


supply the wants now ascertained within their 
borders. 





ye | 
It appears from the reports of the auxilia-| 


° . } 
es, as well as from information the Mana-| 


gers have received from other sources, that Ar nfo 
much want of good copies of the Holy Scrip-| Within our limits ca 
tures yet exists among Friends in various | 
parts of our country ; and they would again 


affectionately, yet earnestly, press upon the 
bound. | minds of Frien 





come is insufficient to supply th 


ds in the different Yearly Meet- | have been very sm 
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One of the primary objects of our Associa- 
tion, which is of much importance, was that 
every member of our Religious Society, who 
is capable of reading, might be furnished with 
| copy of the Bible ; thereby viding our fel. 
|low-members in their endeavours 


int to comply 
| With the requisition of the Discipline, « to 
| bring up those under their direction in fre. 


quently reading the Holy Scriptu 
we hope Friends will not relax in their efforts 
until this desirable object is accomplished. 


One auxiliary states in its report, “ We be. 
lieve that much good has arisen to Friends 
and others within our limits, through our fee- 
ble endeavours to promote the circulation of 
good and durable copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and in many instances we have been 
enabled to supply those who were not able to 
furnish themselves with a copy of the Bible 
or Testament; but notwithstanding what has 
been done, there is still a large number of our 
Society not supplied with a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures. Yet it is proper 
|these are mostly young 
with their parents, or i 
| Bible is possessed by t 
they have free access ; b 


res ;” and 


to observe, that 
Friends, who reside 
n families where the 
he family, to which 
ut not owning a cop 


oe , of their own, they are reported as destitute ; 
reported as distributed the previous year. | 
Most of them were gratuitously disposed of. 


yet this number is sensibly decreasing, as pa- 
rents are becoming more concerned on the 
subject, and are supplying their children with 
copies exclusively their own.” 
Another, within whose limits there are 220 
families of Friends, informs, 
420 individuals who do not 
ible, of which number 1] 





“there are about 
own a copy of the 
50 are not able at 
es; and this Aux- 
ble to do much, 
it to supply the 
400 Reference 
nds aod others, 


deficiencies, Probably about 
Bibles might be sold to Frie 


Another states: “There are 73 members 
of our Religious Society, capable of reading, 
who do not own a copy of the Bible, and our 
income is not sufficient to supply them.” 

Another informs: “ There are 480 Friends 
pable of reading, who do 
not own a copy of the Scriptures, and our in- 
em.” 

“ Although our operations 
all, yet we look with satis. 


Another states : 


ings, the consideration of the duty that de-| faction to the little we have done, and feel 
442 « “ Testament “ volves upon them, in endeavouring to acquaint | prompted to increased exertions for the fu- 
279 « 12mo 7 themselves with the situation of their fellow-| ture. In addition to what our Auxiliary has 
1335 « 8vo Reference Bible, in sheets members, in their respective neighbourhoods ; | done, we acknowledge with thankfulness the 
101 « “ School «“ “ and we believe our women Friends might | valuable donations of Scriptures afforded us 
752 « 24mo « & “ usefully participate more extensively than they | by the Parent Institution, all of which have 
3100 « “ Testament, ‘“ have yet done, in this interesting service. | have been distributed, and yet there is a great 
1484 « 12mo _ “ 


Much of this labour must necessarily be per- 
formed by the different auxiliaries; and as 
the Parent Association is now possessed of an 
income, which will enable it to extend more 
$265 33) widely than heretofore the gratuitous distri- 
48 75 bution of the Scriptures, among those who 
are destitute of them, we feel desirous that 

annual subscriptions, rent, some of the auxiliaries, which for a long time 
iaterest, &c, 2745 25 appear almost entirely to have suspended their 
2794 00 | operations, may be encouraged to renewed 


exertions in the good work in which they 
$3,059 33] were formerly engaged. 


The following is a summary of the Trea- 
surer’s account. 


Receipts. 
Balance of last account 
Legacy of Daniel Carlisle 
Sales of Biblesand Testaments 











lack within our limits, 
answers to the queries.” 

An Auxiliary which has lately been estab. 
lished, mentions: « Owing to our recent or- 
ganization, we have not yet arrived at any. 
thing like an accurate knowledge of the want 
of Bibles and Testaments in families, &c., of 
our respective neighbourhoods, yet we feel 
authorized to say, that the deficienc 
small,” 

Another informs : 
how many of the des 


as will appear by our 


y is not 


“ We are at a loss to say 
titute are unable to sup- 
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ply themselves, yet we believe the number to | formation, and required for conducting pro-|gion contained in the Holy Scriptures; and 


be very considerable.” 

Another mentions: “We have 52 mem- 
bers, male and female, belonging to the Aux- 
iliary, and 120 families of Friends residing 
within our limits. We very acceptably re- 
ceived the Reference Bibles furnished gratui- 
tously by the Parent Association, for which we 
have found suitable and grateful recipients. 156 
individuals are reported to be unsupplied with 
the Holy Scriptures ; we believe four-fifihs of 
them are not well able to supply themselves, 
and the income of our Association is very in- 
adequate.” 

Another states : “‘ Our limits embrace many 
members and descendants of members, scat- 
tered over a large territory, which renders it 
a difficult task to give definite answers to all 
the queries, and opens a wide field for useful 
labour in the distribution of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Whilst we would acknowledge a re- 
missness in our operations for some time past, 
we believe it safe now to say, that Friends 
here are turning their attention with increased 
interest to the promotion of the objects of the 
Parent Association.” 

Another Auxiliary thus concludes its re- 
port: “In presenting the foregoing proceed- 
ings of this Auxiliary for the past year, we 
think there is abundant cause for encourage- 
ment, not only in the number of copies of the 
Scriptures which have been distributed, but 
also from the disposition which has been 
made of some of them ;” expressing a feeling 
of gratitude, that the means are thus at their 
disposal to furnish those with a copy of the 
Sacred Writings who were unable to procure 
them. 

A review of the proceedings of the Auxili- 
ary Associations, as developed in their reports 
fur the past year, is encouraging, as furnish- 
ing a gratifying evidence of a continued in- 
terest in the important and primary objects of 
the Association. ‘They are also interesting, 
as exhibiting present wants, which with the 
future demand naturally to be anticipated, 
will require the income and labour of many 
years to supply. 

During the past year we have received 
from the executors of our friend, Daniel Car- 
lisle, the net amount of a legacy of fifty dol- 
lars; and have also been informed by the ex- 
ecutors of our late friend and fellow-manager, 


John Paul, that he has bequeathed the sum | 


of one thousand dollars for the use of the Bi- 
ble Association, payable at the decease of his 
widow. 

In surrendering the trust confided to them, 
the Managers believe it proper again to ad- 
vert to the subject of the formation of new 
Auxiliaries, Upon the labours of Auxiliary 
Associations the future usefulness of our In- 
stitution must, under the Divine blessing, in 
great measure depend. Upon them the Man- 
agers must mainly rely for the necessary in- 
formation respecting the wants of Friends 
within their respective limits, to enable them 
to make a judicious appropriation of the means 
at their command. ‘They are aware that in 
many places where Auxiliaries have not yet 
been established, and much deficiency is 
known to exist, the labour incident to their 


perly their operations, might at the com-| 
mencement devolve upon a few individuals :| 
|yet we cannot but believe, if the minds of| 
, these were sufficiently impressed with the im- | 
|portance of the work, and of the benefits 
which may be experienced from the general | 
diffusion of a knowledge of the contents of the 
soa Volume, they would cheerfully devote 
a portion of their time and means to the per- 
formance of this Christian duty. 

The Managers believe they cannot better 
conclude their report, than by a reference to 
the language quoted by the authors of the Ad- 
dress issued upon the formation of our Asso- 
ciation, “ the substance of which,” they ob-| 
serve, “is contained in the Discipline of all 
the Yearly Meetings.” 

“© 1732.—We tenderly and earnestly advise | 
and exhort all parents and masters of fami-| 
lies, that they exert themselves in the wis- 
dom of God, and in the strength of his love, 
to instruct their children and families in the 
doctrines and precepts of the Christian reli-| 
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The Depository of the Bible Association is at No. 
50 North Fourth street, a few doors above Arch st. 





THE CHURCH. 
Quest. What makes a true church? 


Ans, That alone which makes a spiritual | 


| body, and which unites that body to the head. | 


| that nature to the head, or there cannot be a 
|marriage in spirit to the Lamb. Now the 
true church is Christ’s spouse, bone of his 
bone, and flesh of his flesh, as truly of the seed 
of Abraham afier the spirit, as the Jews were 
after the flesh. 


| Jew, but wanteth the true circumcision of the 


|so; so they that say they are a church, but 
want the nature of the church, they also lie, 


of the world, but a synagogue of Satan, still 
abiding and worshipping in the spirit of the 
world. Rev. ii. 9, and chap. iii. 9. 

Ques. May not the true church be known 
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‘There must be a true nature, and the union of | 


And as he that saith he is a! 


| heart and spirit, doth but lie, and is not indeed | 


and are not a true gathering of Christians out | 


|that they excite them to the diligent reading 


of those Sacred Writings, which plainly set 
forth the miraculous conception, birth, holy 


life, wonderful works, blessed example, meri- 


torious death and glorious resurrection, ascen- 
sion and mediation, of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; and to educate their children 
in the belief of these important truths, as well 


as in the belief of the inward manifestation 
‘and operation of the Spirit of God on their 


own minds, that they may reap the benefit 
and advantage thereof, for their own peace 
and everlasting happiness, which is infinitely 


_preferable to all other considerations. 


“© We therefore exhort, in the most earnest 
manner, that they all be very careful in this 
respect ; a neglect herein being, in our judg- 
ment, very blameworthy.” 


Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Board of Managers. 


Wii1am Bettte, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 17th, 1845. 
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Ans. No; not possibly in her wilderness 
state, nor hardly in her built state. 

Quest. Why not possibly in her wilderness 
state ? 


Ans. Because there she is stripped of them, 
\and the harlots, or false churches, are clothed 
‘with them. Mark the thing: In the very 
apostles’ days, the false ministers and false 
Christians got into the form and denied the 
power. 2 Tim. iii. 5. Now, after a season, 
God leaves the form to them, Rev. xi. 2, ga- 
thering his church out of that appearance into 
the hidden power. Here is the wilderness 
‘into which the church fled ; the life, the pow- 
‘er, which before appeared in the form, being 
withdrawn and separated from the form, and 
the living seed gathered into it, and worship- 
'ping in it. And who can now find the church 
‘or learn the worship? Here the eye of the 





by outward visible marks, as most persons 
describe, and seek to find and distinguish her 
by 7 


seed is tried and the wisdom of the spirit of 
the true disciple. And here ever since, all 
the world have been jangling about the form, 
while the true witnesses have been mourning 


; 









after the power, testifying concerning the pow- 
er, and enjoying what was to be given forth 
of it, in the present way of its dispensation in 
the wilderness. 

Quest. Why hardly in her built state ? 

Ans. Because even then such variety of re- 
semblances and likenesses of the true church 
may be built, as cannot be distinguished from 
the true itself by any outward marks. There 
were in the apostles’ days false apostles, false 
ministers, and false churches ; which, though 
they appeared as the apostles of Christ, as 
the ministers of righteousness, as the church- 
es of Christ, yet they were not so, but false 
prophets, deceitful workers, and synagogues 
of Satan. Now they which intend to deceive, 
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sumed, and his servant Martha, who had first prospect, he hurries from the second, to 
lived in the family for many years, had fur- see if the scene continues undiminished in its 
nished for their support all the savings she allurements after he shall have passed the 
had previously laid by. Oliver still trusted bend of the river before him. He makes the 


that God, whom he had desired to serve, turn—the interest of the scene increases, and 


would yet provide for the extreme need of 
himself and family. His children became 
impatient for food, and as yet there seemed 
no prospect of a supply. Afler considering 
the matter, Oliver called his servant to him, 
and desired her to take a basket, go to Hali- 
fax, and call upon a shopkeeper with whom 
he was acquainted in Northgate, and ask for) 
the loan of five shillings. If the shopkeeper 
| should be kind enough to lend the money, he 
| desired her to buy some cheese, some bread, 


appear most exactly in the form, and with the|and such other little things as were needed in 
outward marks, if need require; and that|the family. He concluded with desiring her 
which is true and substantial, is not so regard-|to be as expeditious as she could be, as the 
ful of the outward form, but minds the inward |children were fretful for want of something 
life, truth, and substance. He, therefore,|to eat. He desired the Lord would give her 
that judges by the form and outward marks,|good speed. Martha went as directed, but! 
cannot but judge that to be the true spouse | when she came near the house where she was 


ee 


ssed to George 


Commuluys 
may be addre 


_—_—— true church, (which God’s Spirit builds,) shall | necessary provisions, and then hastened home, 
jerness be known, and all the false churches of men’s 

building shall be known also. And that which | household.—Buck’s Anecdotes. 
derness God hath built shall have the , ae oii 

God, and the praise among men; and all the 
of them, Babylonish buildings of amt confused spirit, THE PAINT ROCK, TENNESSEE. 
clothed and inconsistent wisdom, shall vanish away When the traveller from the West first 
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e of the His biographer relates the following anecdote | present themselves to him, that the excite- | The chains surrounding the portico were vio- 
epi of which he declares to be perfectly authentic. | ment first produced is not suffered to abate, |lently agitated; the flags of the pavement 
since, all At one time his stock of money was quite ex-| but israther heightened by the change. Find-| yawned open, the trees bent frightfully, the 
the form, hausted, the family provision entirely con-jing that he has lost nothing by leaving his| buildings and lofty edifices oscillated to and 





mourning 


which appears most in the form, and with | to beg the loan of five shillings, through timi-| 


the outward marks, and so is very liable to be 


dity and bashfulness her heart failed her.| 


deceived and err, by judging some of the/|She passed by the door again and again, but 


fulse churches to be true, and the true to be 
false. 

Quest. What am I to do when [ know the 
true church? 

Ans. 'To wait in that which gives to be a 
member of it, and gives true union with it, 
whether it be in the wilderness-state, or in its 
built state. For the same Spirit, which be- 
gets the child in the true life, will also lead to 
the church ; and in that wisdom which is from 
above, the true church will never be missed 
of; but in the earthly reasonings and gues- 
sings of man’s wisdum, God’s church (or 
New Testament building in the power of his 
Spirit,) is easily missed. And he that mis- 
seth of this, and is out of the pale of it, is it 
possible he should meet with the true salva- 


tion? “He that hath an ear to hear, let him) Halifax, and how her courage had failed at|12th ult., containing the account of an awful 


hear ;” and he that hath but so much as the|thé thought of asking him to lend her poor | earthquake, which desolated the city of Mex- 
heart of a man, let him consider, for the thing | master money. 


is of great weight, and deep concernment to | at the narration, and bade Martha freely come 


the soul. 


Well; have but patience a while, and the | ture time press on them. 


like smoke, and become a stink in all nostrils. | touches the French Broad road, which is built 
For strong is the Lord God of heaven und} for thirty or forty miles in the bed of the river 
earth, who is confounding Babylon, in all her | of the same name, on its northern side, he be- 
gaudy attire and glorious appearances, and | holds at one glance the sublime and beautiful, 


raising up his Sion out of the dust. 
hallelujah !—J. Penington. 


=—=———s3 


Trust in Providence.—Oliver Heywood, along upon this first view, and lingers to ad- 
pious man who lived in the seventeenth centu-/| mire its grandeur. 
ry, suffered at various times for his religious | tance, he forces himself away, and commences 
opinions, and was often reduced to great diffi-| his journey up the river, the scene so rapidly 
culties through want of the necessaries of life. | varies, so many new and wonderful objects 


could not gather courage enough to go in and 


in ratio with its increase of interest is his in- 
crease of speed, until he finds himself urging 
his poor horse with whip and spur, rapidly 
approaching the Paint Rock ; and if he has 
wondered already at the strange manner in 
which nature has crowded its scenes together, 
he now stops astonished and in raptures. The 
rocks, in an unbroken wall, are piled one above 
another, rising hundreds of feet in the air, so 
overhanging the road, which is scarcely wide 
enough for a carriage to pass, as to almost 
shut from him the sight of day, and make him 
shudder for his safety. He gazes upon this 
stupendous pile of rocks, rearing their awful 
heads far above him, bidding defiance to the 
thunder’s heavy bolt, and the tornado’s fear- 
ful power, and stretching so far along the dis- 
tance, that they seem to have pushed the river 
from its course—his heart swells and palpi- 
tates at the remembrance of the Hand that has 
placed them there. He turns for relief tothe 
other side of the river, and what a scene! 





Amen, | the picturesque and novel, thickly huddled to- | 


























tell her errand, At length the storekeeper, Mountains, detatched from each other except 
who was standing at his shop-door, noticed |the union formed by the extension of their 
her, and called her to him. He inquired if, bases, rising, thickly grouped together, almost 
she was not Oliver Heywood’s servant. With) perpendicularly above the dark-rolling clouds 
}an anxious heart she replied in the affirma-| which often shut their summits from his in- 
tive. On this he expressed his gladness, say-! quiring eyes; while the river, with almost 
\ing, “ Some friends at M have remitted deafening roar, dashes madly among the rocks 
|to me five guineas for your master, and I was in its channel, and ever rushes onward through 
just thinking how I could contrive to send it.” the deep gorge provided for its unceasing flow, 
Martha burst into tears, and for some time;completing the scene of the Paint Rock.— 
could not utter a syllable. ‘The necessities of Corr. Raleigh Reg. 

the family, the trust of her master in Provi- 
dence, the seasonableness of the supply, all 
pressing upon her mind at once, quite over-| Earthquakein Merico.—The New Orleans 
powered her. At length she told the store- Bee publishes a letter received by a merchant 
keeper upon what errand she had come to/of that city, with the Vera Cruzano of the 











The tradesman was affected ico on the 7th ult. 

At the moment we write, says the Siglo of 

to him, if the like necessity should at any fu-|the 8th, the inhabitants of the capital of the 

She purchased the| republic are still under the influence of the 

|horrors excited by the earthquake of yester- 

'to lighten the hearts of the almost famishing | day, the disastrous effects of which we are still 

|imperfectly acquainted with. Yesterday at . 
|52 minutes past 3 o’clock p. m., the oscilla- 

|tions began, slight at first, and then stronger. 

|The direction of the motion appeared to be 

north and south. It lasted about two minutes, 

|The shocks were terrible, nothing like them 

was ever experienced before, and the condi- i 
| tion of the buildings too surely proves the ab- A 
isence of all exaggeration. 
We were by chance upon the great square 

gether before him. If he be an admirer of at the time, and we witnessed a spectacle not 

nature, he stops to gaze in delight; he feasts easily forgotten, In an instant the multitude, a 
|but a moment previous tranquil and listless, 
But when, with reluc-| were upon their knees, praying to the Almigh- 
ity, and counting with anxiety the shocks which 
‘threatened to convert the most beautiful city 
lin the New World into a vast theatre of ruins. 
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fro; the immense arrow which crowns the | I watched the infant’s tranquil sleep, For ** The Friend.” 


summit of the cathedral vibrated with aston. | Composed to rest so calm and deep: * Peace and good will to men.” 

: eye ; ‘ | The murderer in his fearful dream, ‘ 
ishing rapidity. At 56 minutes past 3 the) w,), starting at my transient gleam. From the commencement of the Society of 
movement had ceased. 4 | I saw, across the midnight skies, Friends, they have borne a uniform testimony 

It is impossible yet to ascertain the extent | Red flames from burning cities rise ; against war, and have circulated many publi- 
of destruction. Not a house or a door but | ed —— re billows rede, cations to enlighten the public mind on the 

° . ° | © vessci san 0 rise bo mure; . ew ‘ 
bears the marks of this terrible calamity. 1 heord the drawnieg eniler’s ery subject, and it is now very satisfactory to per- 
Many of them are cracked and greatly injur-| For succour, when no help was nigh. ceive that people of other societies are exten- 
ed, others are tottering, and others fallen. | Oa mountain path, and forest glade, sively engaged in the good work. 
San Lorenzo, La Misericordia, ‘Tompeate, | The ere ey The Aeutieen Peace Society, finding an 
. ; : . | 4 shone—and on the peaceful grave, . . . ..: . . , 
Zapo, and Victoria streets, and 7 Grand | hese dminp auldduadithe Weetts increasing disposition in editors of newspapers 
street, have particularly suffered. he aque: 'To each and all my light I gave: to copy Peace articles into their papers, pro- 
ducts were broken in several places. ‘The And as my feebler silver ray, pose furnishing each editor in the United 
bridge of Tezontlale is demolished. The | Vanished before the dawn of day, States with a series of their periodical, invit- 
Hospital of Saint Lazarus is in ruins, and the |!" vein I lent my willing ear, ing them to copy such parts as they approve, 
here f San L d San Ferdi q | One word of gratitude to hear. y a ‘ 
churches of San Lorenzo and San Ferdinand | and solicit contributions for paying the cost. 
greatly injured. The magnificent chapel of | Sun.—We will travel onward our task to fulfil, As this periodical abounds with well written, 
Saint Teresa no longer exists. At the first| ‘Till time shall be reckoned no more ; unexceptionable articlesin promotion of Peace, 


shock, the cupola, a building of tg | eee ate ee will, 


strength and great beauty, fell, and was soon | 
followed by the vault beneath the tabernacle, | = 


a Friend in the country has set on foot a col- 
lection, and has already received a sufficient 
- 7 amount to pay the cost of many thousands of 











and the tabernacle itself. THE FRIEND. the tracts. Will not Friends in many places 
Fortunately all those in a church so much | = = | embrace this favourable opening for more ex- 

frequented, succeeded in escaping. At eight | FIFTH MONTH, 10, 1845. ‘tensively promoting the good cause? Any 

o’cluck last evening, seventeen persons had | = a ;, ——= | subscriber, desirous of knowing more distinct- 

a ae io a sine, other reer Bible Association. ily the character of the periodical, may order 

and carried to the Hospital. ; .._|one or more of the copies for their informa- 
At three quarters past six, and a quarter | The Annual Meeting of the Bible Associa- tion. 


- , tion of Friends in America, was held in the . 
eat mee, ly meres is caren he | committee-room of the Mulberr street mabe Pestesastors Wel Forward We Genes 6s the 
were, however, slight, and occasioned but «| ing-house, on the evening of we 21st ultimo | Treasurer, J. P. Blanchard, No. 22 Cornhill, 
temporary renewal of terror. l ome “thee 6 , | Boston. 


‘The authorities did everything that zeal| The minutes of the Managers for the past 


. ear W i <hibiting i ing — 
and humanity could suggest, to carry help to year were read, exhibiting an interesting and Haverford School Association. 


the victims, and restore the aqueducts which | CPCOUr@sing View of their proceedings. The} ‘The Stated Annual meeting of the Haver- 


. . \substance of these being condensed in the 4 ean 
B ty. le . ° ° ° > e - 
furnish water to the city |form of a Report, and steak printed for distri- ford School Association will be held on Se 























— pation img the members ofthe Associ ne, lernon, ith month 12, at 
THE SUN AND MOON. tion, we have deemed proper to transfer to canadiliad £ odin . 
| our columns for more general usefulness. 8 : Cusnnme Yasee See’ 
Pnee TES Cen S Cr Sees. \(See pages 261, 262.) We are desirous to Fousth aah ieas. > a ry: 
Moon.—O Sun, ere thou closest thy glorious career, press upon the attention of Friends, in the : 7 
(And brilliant thy wide course has been,) various sections of this and a FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Delay, and recount to my listening ear, Yearly Meetings, those parts of the Report) Qommmitte ‘Adeten Ss 1 Bet 
The things which on carth thou hast seen. | : . ‘ ; - cm MISEONS.——- HA MUE et. 
ne things whic | which relate to the valuable co-operation, of tle, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Sun.—I saw, as my daily course I ran, women Friends, and which urge the propriety Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 
The various lavours of busy man ; of renewed exertions on the part of Auxilia-/5¢6 Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder 
Each project vain, each emprise high, ries, and also the importance of endeavouring . ye. Wwe > r.° 
Lay open to my searching eye. to establish new tania Associations in = aoe Ne oe vo Ne 
T entered the peasant’s lowly door, : ny > 244 North Sixth street, and No. 14-South 
Cidhodd dh Wic'eiadelit’s narrow floor; places where none have hitherto existed. It) Third street ; John C. Allen, No. 180 South 
I gleamed on the sculptor’s statue pale, may be well, likewise, to bespeak attention to Second street 
And on the proud warrior’s coat of mail. the 24mo. edition of the New Testament, Visiti 7 
- ; ee isiting Managers for the Month.—- 
J shed my rays in the house of prayer, lately issued by the Association, at the very| yo, G i ki e J Frankli . 
On the kneeling crowds assembled there ; tow orice of 10 conte.cnatly buede a eeedia. | ohn G. Hoskins, No. 6 ranklin street ; 
In gilded hall and tapestried room, — a y : ns | James R, Greeves, Chestnut street, near Sch. 
And cheered the dark cold dungeon’s gloom. or 124 cents in sheep. | This, whether for Sixth street; Isaac Davis, No. 255 Arch 
With joy in happy eyes I shone, home use, or as a convenient pocket travelling | 5) eet, 
sace bestowed where joy w ne, i ing- i ° os 
Gok geen beterel here joy was go companion, or fora reading book in schools, Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 
Io Searls that decked the imaiden’s hair— " rendering the New Testament, and in fair, san Barton. 
I shone on all things sad and fair. good type, too, accessible on terms so easy, Aitending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
But few the eyes that turned to Heaven, as to be within the reach of all. No. 201 Arch street. 
In gratitude for blessings given ; Officers of the Association for the ensuing Resident Physician.—-Dr. Joshua H. 
As on the horizon’s verge I hung, year : Worthington 
No hymn or parting lay was sung. pois : ° 
, meee e Secretary.—Charles Ellis. —_— 
foon.— Thou risest in glory, my journey is o’er ; 1D eanit sami i i . 
*s = =) . 
we" ; ero Sy 2 y ; Treasurer.—Benjamin H. Warder. Drep, on the 3!st of Third month last, after a linger 
eugurd .~aio- bg weld Corresponding members.—Thomas Kim.-| ing illness, Mantua C. Hussarn, wife of Jeremiah 
Shs tedres Ghsane ah ee ber, Paul W. Newhall, Charles Yarnall. Hubbard, at their residence in Richmond, Indiana, a 
r . member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, in the 68th 


‘ Managers.—George Williams, Jeremiah fh 
ae : year of her age. 
i one eh hepitaaypeiae snares Hacker, John Elliott, Joseph Rakestraw, , at her residence in Salem, Columbiana county, 
To shine where my presence has been ; Uriah Hunt, John Carter, Townsend Sharp- | Ohio, on the 21st of Fourth month last, of consumption, 
Then tell me, I pray thee, thou fair queen of night, less, George G. Williams, Samuel Bettle, Jr., | Brotan, daughter of George Tatum, and wife of Isaac 
What thou in thy travels hast seen, John Lippincott, Theophilus E. Beesley, H. Satterthwaite, in the wth yeat of her age. 
James R. Greeves, Horatio C. Wood, William PRINTED BY JOSEPH KITE & CO., 
No. 50 North Fourth Street. 





Moon.—I shone on many a pillowed head, ; 
On greensward rude and downy bed; Bettle, Isaac Davis. 


















